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ALECK, THE IDIOT BOY. 


Was, “] 

ng Tac In a beautiful little village on the banks of the Connec- 
hing till] ticut viver, there resides an idiot boy. He has seen about 
petitors MH thirteen summers, and yet he knows no more than had he 
© end off ieen but two. 

Bebe Most of the children have formed a peculiar attachment 

Jon, . : . : 

uxton, @ towards him, and try to please him in all things. Some- 


times they feel rather vexed at his stupidity, but as a gen- 
eral thing they try and check it. 

One beautiful day during the last summer, while Mr. 
B , who resides in the place, was riding along, ac- 
tompanied by his son Frank, he came across this idiot 
boy, who was sitting on a log which was laying by the 
toad. As they approached him, Frank exclaimed: 

“Hallo! there’s Aleck, the fool.” 

“You should not call him a fool, Frank,” said his 
father. 

“Why, what shall I call him?” asked Frank ; “ for I 
am sure he is one.” 

* You have no need to call him otherwise than Aleck,” 
replied his father. 

They came to the place where Aleck was sitting, 
and Mr. B——reined in his horse, and said: ‘‘ How do 
you do, Aleck?” But he only answered with an idiotic 
grin, which made Frank laugh; but his father reproved 
him with a look, which Frank knew full well the mean- 
ing, and they drove on. 

Frank sat musing as to the feelings of the poor idiot, 
whether they were painful or not. Ina few minutes, he 
looked up to his father, and asked : 

“Father, what is an idiot?” 

‘*An idiot, my son, is a natural fool, or one who is des- 
titute of reason, or the common powers of understanding,” 
replied his father. 

“* Why, if he is a fool, why should I not call him one?” 
asked Frank. 

* Because it is not right; and it does not sound well,” 
replied Mr. B , 

“Do you know how Aleck became an idiot ?” 

“As I have always heard the story, it seems that when 
he was quite small, his father at times, got very drunk, 
and would beat his wife terribly. One cold winter's 
hight, he came home quite late, drunk as he could be. 
His wife had burnt the last stick of wood, and given the 
last morsel of bread to Aleck. When she saw him com- 
ing iu the condition that he was, her heart misgave her, 
and taking little Aleck on her lap, she retired to a distant 
corner of the room. 

‘As he entered, and saw that there was no fire, nor 
any food upon the table, he angrily exclaimed, with an 
oath, ‘ Where’s my supper?’ His wife dared not speak, 
whereupon he approached her, aud taking her by the 
hair, again asked, ‘ Where’s my supper?’ She - faintly 
whispered, ‘The wood is all gone, and the last morsel of 
bread I gave to Aleck.’ 

“© What business have you to give Aleck my supper ?’ 
exclaimed he, with an awful oath. 

“This made his wife sob as if her heart would break ; 
and Aleck jumped down from his mother’s lap, and run- 
ning to his father, said, ‘Papa, don’t make mamma 
cry 80.’ > ‘ 

“© Eh, you here? ’twas you, was it, ate all my bread 
up?’ said Aleck’s father, at the same time hitting poor 
little Aleck over the head with one of the legs of the 
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aa § ‘able, which levelled him with the floor, after which he 
geve an awful kick in his face. 
; “His wife seeing this, jumped from the corner, from 
ee Which she had not stirred, and snatching poor Aleck 
us Vo 





from the brutality ofhis father, exclaimed, ‘ You've killed 
my child.” 

“This noise aroused the neighbors, who now began to 
come in, and after hearing the woman’s story, and see- 
ing the plight he was in, secured him, and tying a cord 
around his hands and feet, carried him to a neighboring 
house, where he was confined, until an officer shuuld be 
sent for. 

“* Meanwhile, the wife and child were conveyed toa 
neighbor’s, where they were provided for, and every com- 
fort administered to them. 

** Aleck was taken sick immediately with the brain fe- 
ver, since which time he has never had his reason. For 
this offence the father was imprisoned for a long time, and 
is still a profane and wicked man. 

* His mother’s form gradually, wasted away, and soon 
she fell a victim to that terrible, dy-consuinption. 
A kind neighbor promised her omy ath 
a motherly care of her son, until 
leased, when, if it was not his wigfto take the care upon 
himself, she would continue her care.” 

Here they arrived at their point of destination, and 
thus ended the story of ‘Aleck, the Idiot Boy.” | Reaper. 


Moral Tales, 


COMMON BLESSINGS ; 


OR, A REVIEW OF THE PAST YEAR. 


‘T hope,’ said Mrs. Simpkins, ‘1 shall have more to be 
thankful for at the close of the year 1849, than I have had 
during 1848.’ She sighed, as she muttered, ‘ The past year 
has been nothing but trouble, from beginning to end.’ 

* How can you say so, Maria,’ remarked Mrs. Hopkins, 
her mother-in-law. ‘I am sure}I don’t see what great 
troubles you have had; your husbapd and children have 
been well, and that alone is a sufficient subject of grat- 
itude. Do look at poor Mrs. Ames, who has lost every 
one of her littie ones with scarlet fevetys 

‘You are always pointing me, & 
who is worse off than I am, while 
those who are far better off than my 

‘It is best to remember our merciesaam 

* And who can forget their trials, Pho 
Have I had any peace in my kitchen onths? Have 
I not been continually changing help? And now Bridg- 
et says, unless I raise her wages, she shall leave me next 
week.’ 

‘As Bridget appears to be a good girl, perhaps, dear, 
you had better give her another quarter a week, and thus 
insure a good cook.’ | 

‘I won’t do it, mother; she may go as soon as she 
chooses.’ : 

‘But, Maria, you won’t get a girl under nine shillings ; 
every family pays that.’ , 

‘Then I will go without; I will do the work myself.’ 

Mrs. Hopkins knew well enough where the work would 
fall, if Bridget left; she had heard just such boasting before. 

‘I hope in forty-nine, money will be plentier than I 
have found it this last year. 1 suppose you agree with 
me inthis wish, mother, if in no other.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know, child, but we have had every 
thing for our comfort, and some luxuries too. Samuel 
has been kept from failure; and how much better is that 
than many whom we know, who have lost all they have 
made for years ?” 

* You speak of luzuries. 
muttered Mrs. Simpkins. 

‘ Why, good food, sometimes rich food, well prepared. 
Rich dresses too; you remember the nice silks you and 
the children have had this last year. Good water too; 
the Cochituate carried to every chamber, the greatest 
luxury of all.’ 

‘I wonder you don’t add, the sun has shone, and the 
light has come regularly every morning, under this head, 
mother. You are very specific in yourenumerations. I 
don’t class common blessings among luzuries—every body 
has these.’ ae 

‘Think as you may, Maria, these common blessings as 
you term them, are truly the greatest favors which Heav- 
en bestows—the beautiful sun, the grateful light; I wish 
you could feel as my friend-did, who said he never opened 
his eyes, but he first thanked God for the birth of a new 
day.’ 

‘I suppose you are thankful, mother, that you have 
not had the hydrophobia, nor the cholera, nor yellow 
fever?’ 

‘There is great reason to be thankful for an escape 
from these ravages, Maria. Don't, beg of you, speak so 
































I wonder what you refer to,’ 





lightly of your many escapes, and your thousand deliver- 
ances,’ 

‘I have truly escaped a great deal, mother—T have es 
caped the trouble of moving, because we were too poor to 
live in better style; I have escaped the fatigue attendant 
upon selecting some tapestry carpets ;—I have escaped 
ever so many colds, because I did not go to amusements; 
—I have escaped giving a party, because Samuel said he 
did not feel abie to give one this year. Indeed,’ said the 
thoughtless, giddy woman, ‘I have escaped a great deal 
more,—there’s fire, sword, pestilence and famine. None 
of these have come near me.’ 

Mrs. Hopkins could not forbear smiling, and yet she 
secretly deplored the want of real gratitude in her daugh- 
ter-in-law. ‘What, Maria,’ she inquired, ‘would you 
most of all desire the coming year, admitting ‘all our 
wishes came at our bidding ?’ 

Mrs. Simpkins hesitated a moment,—‘T will tell you 
what of all things on earth, I should esteem the greatest 
blessing ;—what J should prefer above all others—A Bac 
or Catirornia Gop!’ ; 

‘IT am sorry for your selection, child. Gold is desira- 
ble, I know, inasmuch as it procures many comforts; 
but remember, Maria, what Solomon chose was far better ; 
—a wise and an understanding heart.’ 

** You are always quoting some old Testament charac- 
ter, mother. For my part I think more of some heroes 
and sages that Scott and Bulwer and Dickens have 
written about.’ 

Mrs. Hopkins sighed over such a thoughtless woman, 
but discreetly kept her temper and made no ill-natured 
remark. She always prayed that God would turn her 
heart, for she knew she could not. 

The New Year had already arrived ; and Mrs. Simpkins 
demanded of her indulgent husband an X, as she called 
it, to procure some presents suited to herself and children. 
As usual, she obtained it, and starting for her shopping 
expedition, she forgot all her grievances. 

‘ But Maria,’ called out her mother, ‘ you are not go- 
ing out with your feet unprotected, this slippery day ; 
do come back and put on your rubbers; you know you 
always say you cannot stand on ice.’ 

‘I have not fallen yet, and I don’t fear it at all. Iam 
more afraid of another kind of downfall,’ said she play- 
fully, as she shut the door. ‘She would have her own 
way. Gaily she slipped along down the street, and met 
with no mishap. She found everything to her mind, and 
her ten dollars were quickly expended upon a set of chess- 
men, a fan, loo box, and small work box for the oldest 
daughter. She took them all in her muff and hands, for 
she could not wait to have them sent home, so great was 
her desire to display her purchases. ‘Trotting down the 
hill, a little distance from her own door, she slipped, and 
away flew all the purchases in every direction. She 
tried to rise, but alas! she had dislocated her ankle, and 
in the effort to save herself, had severely strained her 
wrist! A gentleman near at hand assisted her to rise} 
and seeing the difficulty, procured a carriage instantly, 
and in a moment she was at her own door. The driver 
rang violently, and soon the cries of Mrs. Simpkins could 
be heard in all parts of the house, mingled with reproach- 
es that she omitted to wear any protectors to her feet. 

Mrs. Hopkins kindly soothed these upbraidings, which 
were uttered too late, and despatched a messenger for 
her husband and physician. ‘The surgeon pronounced: 
her ancle badly fractured but carefully set the bone and 
bandaged the swollen limb, amidst shrieks and groans, 
which only chloroform mitigated into insensibility. Mrs. 
Simpkins was doomed to suffering, unpremeditated ‘and 
unprepared. Her pain was intense; she was bruised in- 
ternally ; and with great difficulty could be touched at all. 
Sleep was: banished from her eyes, only as an opiate 
procured it, and then it was unrefreshing. 

As her mother-in-law was sitting by her side, gently 
soothing her distracted feelings, as she mourned over 
the loss of slumber, she ventuged to ask her, if she did 
not find this common blessing, sleep, a luxury of which 
she before had never thought ? , 

* Oh dear,’ murmurred the sufferer, ‘I shall never, nev- 
er be so ungrateful for this blessing again.’ 

Mrs. Simpkins’ eves were badly affected, and the light 
was rendered painful, and of course excluded from her 
apartment, 

‘I have been thinking,’ said she one day as a faint ray 
shot across her bed, ‘ what a blessing is light. EI never 
thought of it before; and sight, too; oh, if I could be as 
I once was ’— 

‘ But,’ said Mrs. Hopkins, ‘ Maria dear, you will be 
far better than ever you were, 1 trust, You are coming 
to yourself, child, to self-reflection, to: gratitade for what 
you never before prized.’ 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Mrs. Simpkins sat or laid with her limb extended across 
the mattrass or chair for days. ‘If,’ said she, ‘I could 
enly walk ’— ; ; i m2 

“Did you ever prize this blessing, Maria?’ again in- 
quired the judicious mother— it belongs to that class we 
call common, child. Would you not consider it even the 
greatest luzury to be able to step out and breathe the re 
freshing air!’ al 

*] never, never can be insensible to this blessing again, 
said the helpless invalid. 

+ © And now, Maria,’ pursued Mrs. Hopkins, ‘ as we 

review the past year, do not subjects of gratitude 
gl countless numbers before you. Would you ex- 
shange them for California gold, even if a mine opened at 
your feet? ; 

‘ Dear mother, I was thoughtless and ignorant of the 
sources of true happiness’— 

®And it is thus,’ pursued Mrs. Hopkins, ‘God shows us 
our folly. We are corrected by accidents, we are disci- 
plined by pain, we are made grateful by privation. This 
fall, which has occasioned you so many, many painful 
hours, if improved, may be the greatest blessing which 
ever befel you. T’o have our hearts opened to new sources 
of real happiness, is worth more than all that pro-perity 
can give, ifshe fans us with wings of gold.’ — = 

Mrs. Simpkins seems possessed of a different spirit. 
She is kind, graceful and thoughtful; and if the expe- 
rience of this sickness does not wear off, as she returns 
again to the world, the year 1849 is likely to yield far 
more satisfactory happiness than any previous year of her 
life. We truly wish her ‘a happy new year.” 

If there are any other Mrs. Simpkins’s, alike thought- 
less of real causes of gratitude, as they close the past 

and enter upon the new year, may her experience prove 
equally beneficial to them likewise.—S. [ Traveller. 
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ORIGINAL. 


CAPTAIN MILES STANDISH. 


* Miles Standish, the first military leader of the Pilgrims, 
was a native of Lancashire in the north of England; but 
the date of his birth is not preserved. It is said, that he 
was the heir toa great estate which was wrongfully with- 
held from him. Perhaps it was from this cause that he 
chose the profession ofarms. He joined the forces which 
were sent by Queen Elizabeth to the Low Countries to 
aid the Dutch against the Spaniards. After having left 
the army, he fell in with Robinson’s congregation at Ley- 
den. He became attached to the Pilgrims and to their 
principles, though he did not become a member of their 
Church. When the Pilgrims embarked for this country, 
he cast in. his lot with them, whether voluntarily, or at 
their request, is not known. Fis enterprise, energy ,cour- 
age und military skill, were of great service tothem. In 
all important matters he was a leading man among them. 
On their arrival at Cape Cod, he was the appointed lead- 
er of the first exploring party, and when they landed at 
Plymouth, they elected him Captain, and gave him au- 
thority to command in all military affairs. 

A little more than a month after the landing, he was 
called to mourn the death of his beloved wife, Rose. The 
‘ircumstances in which the Pilgrims were placed, render- 
ed it desirable that losses of that kind should be repaired 
as speedily as possible. Ere long, Capt. Standish resolv- 
ed to make proposals of marriage to Miss Priscilla Mul- 
lins, the daughter of Mr. Mullins, whose name occupies 
the eleventh place among the signers of the compact. In 
accordance with the custom of those times, the Captain 
sent his friend, Mr. John Alden, (who was then about 
twenty-two years of age,) tu ask the father’s permission. 
Mr. Mullius said he had no objection to the valiant Cap- 
tain’s proposal, but the young lady herself must be con- 
sulted. She was called, and John made known to her his 
errand. The lady listened with respectful attention, and 
replied by asking him why he did not speak for himself? 
He blushed, aud took his leave, saying nothing more at 
that time, but soon renewed his visit, and in due time 
was married to the young lady. It is said that the Cap- 
tain never forgave him to the day of hisdeath. It is pri p- 
er to remark that this anecdote rests on the authority~ of 
tradition, not of original documents. 

Captain Standish remained till the arrival of the ANNE 
andthe Lirrte James, in August 1623. One of the 
passeugers soon became Mrs. Barbara Standish, the mai- 
den name is unknown. . 

The measures for the defence of the colony against the 
Indians were under the direction of Captain Standish, who 
displayed a decision of character and fearlessness, that 
would hiave rendered him distinguished on a broader 
theatre. 

The first blood that was shed in contests with the In- 
dians, was by his hand. The occasion was as follows :— 
The Pilgrims had received information upon which they 
relied, that the Judians had formed a conspiracy to destroy 
the English out of the land. The members of a small 
eolony which had settled at Weymouth, (called Weston’s 
Colony) were to be the first victims. ‘The members of 
that colony had no connection with the Pilgrims, and 
were for the most part, idle and worthless persons; still the 
Pilgrima were not willing to have them cut off by the 
Indians. Accordingly, they sent Captain Standish with 
eight mea, {ihe mumber he made choice of) to Wey- 
mouth, to watch the motions of the Judians, and to act 
as circuwstauces should require. 


The Indians suspected that their plot was known to the 
Captain, though he treated them civilly; one of the In- 
dians who came to see him, went away and reported tlfat 
he saw by the Captain’s eyes, “‘ that he was angry in his 
heart.” One of the Chiefs told the Captain’s interpre- 
ter that they understood that he had come to kill them, 
but they feared him not, and that he might begin as soon 
as he dared. Probably the small number of the English 
emboldened the Indians. They would cofhe and whet 
their knives in Standish’s presence, and utter insulting 
speeches. One of them whose name was Pecksuot said 
to him, ‘‘ Though you are a great Captain, yet you are 
but alittle man ; thoughI be no sachem, yet I am a man 
of great strength and courage.” The Captain bore these 
provocations and insults with patience. : 

On the next day, Pecksuot, and three others were in a 
room with Standish, and three or four of his men. Stan- 
dish caused the door to be fastened, and gave word to his 
men to attack their enemies. He snatched Pecksuot’s 
knife from his neck, and after much struggling, killed 
him with it. His men killed two of the other Indians, 
and took one prisoner, whom the Captain caused to be 
hung. The interpreter stood by asa spectator, and when 
the strife was over, said, “ Yesterday, Pecksuot, bragging 
of his own strength and stature, said, though you were a 
great Céptain, yet you were but a little man; but to-day 
I see you are big enough to lay him on the ground.” 

This conduct on the part of Standish can be justified 
only upon the supposition that it was absolutely necessary 
for self-defence. 

When the news_of the event above related reached 
Mr. Robi , at Leyden, he wrote to the church at 
Plymouth, ip nsider the disposition of their Captain, 
who was of @ Warm temper. ‘He hoped the Lord had 
sent him among them for good, if they used him right; 
but he doubted whether there was not wanting that ten- 
derness of the life of man, made after God’s own image, 
which was meet”—and he concluded with saying, “‘O 
how happy a thing would it have been that you had con- 
verted some before you killed any.” 

In the year 1625, Standish was sent as an agent for the 
Colony to England. He arrived in London, when the 
great plague was raging there, which carried off forty 
thousand people in one year. In consequence of the dis- 
tracted state of commercial affairs thereby occasioned, he 
found great difficulty in transacting the business commit- 
ted to him, but he was at length successful, and return- 
eJ in the spring of the following year. 

The last expedition of the Captain, respecting which 
we have any account, was against Mount Wollaston, now 
Quincy. A company of idle, dissolute fellows, under 
the control of one Morton, had established themselves 
there, and pursued a course toward the Indians, and the 
other settlements, Whicti rendered it necessary to dis- 
lodge them, Plymouth, Salem, and settlers in other 
places, united im bearing the expense of an expedition 

ne adish had the command of the « xpedi- 

Thimself and his adherents, and re- 

‘As he stepped out of his door to take 

ie (the Captain) seized the mus- 

and, and his collar with the other, and made 

him prisoner. The rest surrendered without the shed- 
ding of blood. 

During the latter part of his life, Captain Standish was 
annually chosen one of the assistants to the Governor. 
He died in 1656, being then very old, at Duxbury; where 
ee a tract of land known to this day as the Captain’s 
ill. 

Among the most distinguished of his descen!+n'-, 
were the Rev. Dr. Waeelock, the founder of Dartmouth 
Cullege, and the Rev, Dr. Kirkland, the late President of 
Cambridge University. 

The sword of the Captain we are told, is in the Cabi- 
net of the Massachusetts Historical Society. This is dis- 
puted by the good people of Plymouth, who have, in the 
Hall of the Pilgrim Society, “the identical sword blide 
used by Miles Standish.” They show in the same hall his 
dinner pot; but then the Harttord people claim that they 
have the ‘ identical” iron pot used by Miles Standis . 
Pilgrim relics are likely to increase and multiply in these 
latter days. It were better to have an increased diffusion 
of the Pilgrim spirit. J. A. 





















Religion. 








EVENTS IN A YOUNG MAN’S LIFE. 


A few Sabbaths ago, a young man was observed in the 
sanctuary, earnestly listening to a sermon on the danger 
of delaying repentance, His earnestness excited the at- 
tention of some who were silting near him; what were 
his thoughts is not. known, as he said nothing on the sub- 
ject to any one, Many argumenis were urged upon young 
men to secure the one thing needful; few, it was said, 
turn to God afier the age of forty. It is feared he did 
not hear for his life—his friends saw no evidence of re- 
pentance. 

That was the last sermon he ever heard. Soon after 
he died. In full health he received an injury, which iu 
a few days deprived him of reason, and shortly afier, 
of life. Seldom have we witnessed a funeral at which 
so many tears were shed. THe was a noble youth, uncom- 
monly loved by his pirents; he sustained an excellent 
moral character; but bis sudden death furnished another 
preof of the danger of delay in matters of religion.. How 





many every Sabbath hear their last sermon, listen to the 








last call! Reader, soon it may be true of you. Are you 
in Christ; hive you repented of your sins? Have you 
believed in the Son of God? 

There was another thing about that young man which 
is instructive. Very near the beginning of the present 
year, a friend of his who knew him in early youth, who had 
been in the same Sabbath School class with him, at atime 
of special seriousness, when many around him were 
awakened, conversed with him on the subject of personal 
ret gion, and urged him to eeek the Lord. He evaded 
every appeal, took refuge in his morality, and said his 
chance was as good as members of the Church. Those 
Church members who live so as to relieve the consciences 
of the impenitent, will have much to answer for, Here 
was a young man resisting the truth, stifling conviction on 
the ground that he lived as well as many in the Church, 
Reader, are you a Church member, and are any stumb. 
ling over you into hell? Can the moralist say,my chance 
is as good as yours ? 

There is another thing about that young man. When 
he was thirteen or fourteen years of age, he was in 
place where God revived his work. 
several youth of his age, his attention was arrested, 
for a season he indulged a hope of forgiven sin, 
all that young circle but himself entered the chure 
died bright Christians, others are doing good; b 


his first love, returned to the world, and never after am 


peared willing to follow Christ. 


How many put their 
hands to the plough and look back. 1 R 
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THE YOUNGEST DAUGHTER’S TROUBLES, 
LETTER TO A TEACHER, 


My Dear Teacher,—You were so kind as to ask me 
to write to you in my vacation, and I am glad to doit 
for I should really like to inform you of my feelings on 
some subjects, and ask what you think of them , 

You know T am just ten years old, and the youngest 
of the family. George is twelve, and Fanny is fourteen 
and Harry issixteen,and Mary is eighteen. Now I be. 
lieve people always think of the youngest child as some 
pretty blue-eyed, curly headed, lively little pet, that every 
body plays with and caresses, and tries to spoil with in- 
dulgence. I have often heard strangers say to me, ‘‘ What! 
you are the youngest of five children, are you? why, what 
a little darling you must be at home!’ and other children 
sometimes say, “Oh! how I should like to be the young- 
est!"”. Even my own sister Mary saysso sometimes, when 
mother talks to her about the example she ought to set to 
her brothers and sisters. 

Now as to my blue eyes and curly hair, I cannot boast 
of them, you know, having black eyes and very straight 
hair. And asto the rest, just observe how it is. 

In the first place, my mother is what people call a sen- 
sible woman; and I believe there is nothing in the world 
she is so much afraid of as spoiling me. She says that 
she desires to profit by the experience she has gained with 
the other four children; and to prove herself better fitted 
for training a child now than she was when Mary wasa 
child ; and my father says it is really so. In some things 
she does not indulge me so much as she did Mary; in 
other things more ; because, as father says, she under- 
stands better when it is wise to show indulgence, and 
when to be strict. This is not the thing that [ complain 
of; I dare say it is all right, though perhaps I sometimes 
feel as if L should like a litle more indulgence. They 
tell me that the most spoiled children are the very ones 
who are most apt to desire more indulgence, so I say no 
more about that. The hing of which I do complain, is 
that my older brothers and sisters seem to think that they 
—without any experience—understand the matter better 
than my parents; and if any want of strictness is shown 
to me, never imagine that it is done out of wisdom, and 
for my real good. 

A cousin of mine is also a youngest child, and she was 
fretting last week because she had to wear cast-off clothes. 
Now this is my case too; my father is not poor, but neith- 
er is he rich; and my mother is what they call a good 
economist. So the clothes do come down to me over 
two backs at least, I confess; and a bran new dress has 
quite a charm for me. Four years ago, mother had a 
glossy jet black silk dress; then Mary wore it one sum- 
mer when she went on a journey; Jast summer it was al- 
tered for Fanny to wear to school on rainy days, and I 
heard them talking yesterday about having it made over 
for me, next spring ; though Mary thought I was too 
much of a child for a silk dress, and it had better be cut 
into a visite for me. Sodol. I don't complain a bit of 
all this. This is not the hardship of being the youngest. 

But [ complain of having too many fathers and mothers. 
Each of my brothers and sisters seems to feel it a part of 
their duty to educate me, and their principel mode of 
doing this duty, is by finding fault wih me. Mary, of 
cSurse, feels quite womanly; she has just left off being 4 
scholar in the Sunday School, and hus become a teacher; 
and I must confess she sometimes tal<s with me when we 
are alone very wisely and kindly; she does not always 
snap me up the moment I say or do anything silly, of 
scold me just when she sees T am already cross, and can’t 
bear it. But she waits till she has a good opportunity, 
and begins so pleasantly that she makes me willing '0 
talk with her, and ends by making me ashamed of my be- 
haviour, She always leaves me feeling anxious to im: 
prove. I think she has learned some of mother’s ways. 
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But then Mary is rather indolent, and she and Henry are 
constantly sending me all over the house to do this or 
et that for them, and ‘ You are the youngest, Lizzie,” 
seems to be reason enough why I should run up and 
down stairs twenty times a day upon their errands. Hen- 
ry, t00, is going to college soon, and feels quite a man; 
go he keeps watch over my manners, and I] cannot sit at 
table, nor come into the room, nor hold my book in a way 
toplease him. T’hen Fanny who is going to school and 
having a music master, and taking lessons in half adozen 
other things, I believe, gets very litle time to criticise me ; 
but even she takes her part. She has a way of drawing 
comparisons between me and other “‘ little girls’? of my 
age, which is very trying; she often tells the rest of the 
family at the dinner table, how much more such a one 
knows than ‘four Lizzie,’’ and ‘I should think that 
‘our Lizzie’ was old enough to leave off dolls, as 
well as Lucy Green;’’ when the next minute she won- 
ders that I should want to read “ Helen;’’ it is much too 
od for ‘‘our Lizzie.’’ I cannot find out exactly how 
ddshe thinks Iam. And what is worst of all, when 
mother is reproving me for anything, Fanny never seems 
think that will answer the purpose, without afew words 
her in addition. If 1 happen to make any childish, 
tish reply to mother—which mother would know per- 
stly well how to treat—Fanny looks up from her Ger- 
man Grammer, or turns round on the music stool, and 
says in a most authoritative tone, ‘ Lizzie, is that a prop- 
er way to speak to your mother?” I wonder she does 
not perceive how disrespectful to mother such interfer- 
ence is. 

Then George! who is nearest my age of any, you 
would certainly suppose he might have a good deal of 
sympathy with me; because it is not long since he was 
ten years old himself. But I think he has quite forgotten 
how natural it was for him to do then, many of the very 
things for which he ridicules me now. In fact he has 
hardly left off doing some of them yet, but he does not 
seem to know that. Oh? he does try my temper so much, 
by taking notice of every slip of the tongue! Sometimes 
when I am trying hard to be good, he does make it so 
much harder for me! and is not that the most unkindest 
thing any body else can do to us? He appears to for- 
get that even now, at twelve years of years of age, he still 
has fits of peevishness, or indolence, or frolicsome noi- 
siness, and is as much astonished and angry when J have 
one to struggle with, as if he had got all through with 
them long before he was of my age. I do suppose a great 
deal of this is mere thoughtlessness ; I do not imagine he 
really expects his little sister to be a faultless wonder of 
goodness; but he seems perfectly surprised at my failings. 
Instead of trying to keep temptation away from me, | 
sometimes think he delights in calling out the evil that 
isin me; does he kuow that is the very way to make it 
grow strong? 

Sometimes, my dear teacher, he comes bounding in 
from school or play, full of spirits, just as I] am hungry, 
or tired, or very much interested in doing something, or 
perhaps worried by being found fault with by others ; and 
without caring a straw about how I am feeling, he will 
tell me to do something which I do not wish to do; and 
then, wo be to me, if 1 answer as! feel! If my heart 
gets so full at last, that I cannot help crying, then I am 
called a “great baby ;” which of course does not tend 
much to soothe meor make me any better, or happier. Oh! 
how I do wish sometimes that older people could look in- 
to the hearts of us young ones, and understand what is 
passing there! Could’nt they, ifthey should try ? I believe 
that would make even my older brothers and sisters un- 
derstand betier how to help me resist my temptations, and 
grow good. 

But [ do get 'so discouraged by being continually re- 

roved, first by one, and then by another! They mike 
ite things of so much importance that at times fam ready 
to go away, aud cry by myself, thinking | must be the 
the worst of all children. 

Yet [ know they all love me dearly. They are often 
very kind to me; Ut ouly wish | could tell them how much 
I feel it. When They show the least interest in my p‘ays, 
Tenjoy them twice as much! And la-t winter when | 
was sick wih the lung fever, and the Doctor thought | 
could not live, | could see such anxious faces in my dim 
chamber, when mother allowed them to come to my bed- 
side, and Jo k at me for a moment. I could hardly keep 
My eyes open, but I saw such sorrow in each of their 
countenances, one afier another! And Henry stooped 
down to kiss my hot hand, and even George’s eyes filled 
with tears, and his lip quivered; and Fanny sobbed quite 
loud enough for me to hear as she went out of the room. 
Mary helped mother in taking care of me; but'the oth- 
ets found different ways of showing their goodness to me. 
Ttook particular notice that George never whistled in 
the house once for a whole fortnight; although he has 
that ungentlemiuly habit to the great annoyance of his 
Mother and si-ters. 

I have an auat whois not married, but has visited about 
@ great deal among her married friends, and she says that 

Must not complain, for itis just so in every family. I 
dare say it is; but it is nove the easier to bear for that, 
horthe more right. She says that mothers often find it 
difficult to bring up their younger children as they wish, 
because the elder ones, who are still far from being form- 
ed themselves, do interfere, and irritate the younger, and 
take some of the management into their own hands, with- 
out knowing how to da it judiciously, She says an older 
Sister almost always overmanages a younger one. But 
after allowing all shis, she insists upon it, that if 1 try to 





make a proper use of all these trials, they will do me good. 
I suppose they will teach me to bear and forbear, and to 
command my temper better than if I never had anybody 
to plague me. 

J only wish I had a little sister. Then I should love 
to try to make her always feel pleasantly, even when she 
was getting cross! I cannot tell how I might be chang- 
ed, but it does seem that if God should give me one now, 
1s! ould understand her feelings, and try to pass over her 
litte failings just as mother does, and save her from think- 
ing that she is found fault with every moment. It is so 
we:ring! Do you think I should do any better than Fan- 
uy and George? if were no longer 

THE YOUNGEST OF THE FAMILY. 


ANSWER. 


My Dear Pupil,—No, I do not think you would. Each 
age and each situation in life bring their own tempta- 
tions. Your brothers and sisters, just emerging from 
childhood, feel that love of exerting a little authority 
which is a fault natural at this time of life. I dare say, 
too, that they often intend honestly to do you good, 
and assist their mother in training you up. But they 
have not as much sense now as they will have ten years 
hence; they do not fully comprehend your parents’ sys- 
tem, nor understand the best way of speaking to children, 
or correcting their faults. That they will learn, as their 
minds ripen, and they observe more. You see your old- 
est sister has gained something already by experience. 

Iam both glad and sorry that you have written to me 
as you have done. I am sorry to have you indulge a spir- 
it of complaint. Check that, my dear; remember that it 
is God who surrounds you with relations, for the forma- 
tion of your character. He sees only all that passes 
in your family, but in your heart. Pray to Him every 
night for help to bear all things rightly, and your heart 
will come into sucha state that you can be almost always 
amiable and cheerful. ‘Trust him with your sorrows, 
rather than any fellow creature. 

And the evil of which you complain is so very common, 
that I have determined to send your letter to the Editor 
ofthe Child’s Friend. Not because it is particularly 
well-written, but. because, if it should be admitted, I 
hope some brothers and sisters on reading it may be in- 
duced to consider whether they do not sometimes err in 
their behaviour to the younger members of the family. 
Many conscientious young people have been led to rem- 
edy their mistakes of judgment by such casual sugges- 
tions. Your affectionate Teacher. L. L. 

[The Child's Friend. 


Morality. 


ORIGINAL, 


WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE? 


Many still remember one of the snow storms, which we 
had not very long since. Many young people thought it 
too uncomfortable to get out, and 8o staid all day from 
school. During the night the clouds passed away, anda 
bright sun shone out the next morning, but it was cold, 
and the snow lay deep over the ground. Again, many 
thought it would be more pleasant to stay at home by a 
good fire, rather than-expose themselves to aching fingers 
and toes, from wading the long distance to the school 
house, 

Little Henry M., however thought otherwise. He was 
interested in his school, and was not willing to be kept 
away by trivial causes. Ifhe did get cold on the way, 
he would soon become warm again in the comfortabte 
school room, And so putting on his cap and mittens, he 
started off. But the way was long, and dreary the unbeat- 
en track, and he grew tired and cadd. As he approached 
the school house, Charles L., a much larger bey, who 
had had less difficulty in making his way, saw him com- 
ing, and saw too how much he endured in his effurts to 
get along. Well, what do you think Charles did? and 
what would you have done? Most boys would have paid 
no attention to the little fellow, or would have treated his 
trouble with ridicule. But not so Charles, he was a kind 
hearted boy, and running out, lified up Henry and carried 
him into the house, brushed off the snow, helped him off 
with his things, and found a good place for him to warm 
himself. 

And now let me ask again, what would you have done? 
Charles made himself a friend. Henry will ever remem- 
ber his kindness; aud every boy who seeks to make others 
happy, will be happier himself and will secure the frieud- 
ship of all. c. 

East Abington, 1849, 




















Benevolence. 








A NEGRO SCHOOL. 


While a naval officer was inspecting one of the schools 
in the Island of Birbadoes, containing two handred negro 
boys and girls, a sign was made by one of the children, 
by holding up his hand, iatimating that he wished to 
speak tu the master. 

On going up to the child, who was somewhat more 
than eight years of age, the master inquired what was the 
matter, 

** Massa,” he replied, with a look of horror and indig- 
nation, which the officer stid he should never forget, and 
pointing to a little boy of the same age, who sat beside 








him; ‘ Massa, this boy says he does not believe in the res- 
urrection.” 

“This is very bad,” said the master; ‘‘ but do you, my 
little fellow,” addressing the young informer, ‘ believe in 
the resurrection yourself?” 

‘Yes, massa, I do.” 

* But can you prove it from the Bible?” 

‘Yes, massa; Jesus says, ‘I am the resurrection and 
the life, he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live ;’ and in another place, ‘ Because I live, 
ye shall live also,’ ” 

The master added, “‘Can you prove it from the Old 
Testament also?” . 

“Yes, for Job says, ‘I know that my Redeemer liv- 
eth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth ; and though after my skin worms destroy this body, 
yet in my flesh shall I see God.” And David says, in 
one of his Psalms, ‘T shall be satisfied when I awake 
with thy likeness,’ ” 

“But are you sure these passages are in the Bible? 
Here is a Bible, point them out to us.” 

The little boy instantly found all the passages, and 
read them aloud. [S. S. Advocate. 


Sabbath School. 


REAL CONVERSATION 
Between a Sabbath School Teacher and Scholar. 


Teacher. Well, Robert, did you goto Church this 
morning ? 

Robert. Yes, teacher; I always like to go to Church. 

T. Why do you. like to go to Church? 

R. Because [ hear about God, and learn the way to 
Heaven. 

T. Do you remember the text this morning ? 

R. Yes, it was this: ‘God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him, might not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

T. Was it not very good in God to give his Son to die? 

R. Yes, and I think his love must have been very 
great; and when I think of it, it makes me wish to love 
him more. 

T. Do you think you love God at all? 

R. I think I do; it would be very wicked in me iff 
did not, after he has loved me so much as to die fur me. 

T. Why do you think he died for you? 

R. Because he died for sinners, and [ am a sinner. 

T. How do you know you are a sinner? 

R. Because I often feel that I am one. 

T. But you say Christ died for sinners, where is he now? 

R. He died for sinners once, but now he intercedes 
for the at the right hand of God; and says, ‘*‘ Whosoev- 
er cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out.” 

T. When you feel yourselfa sinner, what do yon do? 

R. 1 go and pray to God to pardon my sins. I tell 
Him though [ am a litle boy, I am a great sinner, and 
unless he forgives me I can never goto Heaven, 

T. Can you tell me of any passage where Christ speaks 
of little children! 

R. Yes, in the 19th chapter of Matthew and 14th 
verse he says, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me ;” 
and Tam a little child, so [ go to him. 

T. Do you think God hears your prayers? 

R. Yes, I do; for I feel so happy when I pray. 

T. Well, Robert, T hope you will coutinue to pray and 
endeavor to love God more and more. The more you 
pray and love God, and endeavor to obey his commands, 
the more happy you will be in this world, and a far great 
er degree of bliss you will enjoy in the world to come. 
May God bless and keep you, is my earnest prayer. : 

The above conversation was held between myself and 
one of my scholars seven years old. He is indeed an 
early bud, and if spared, | doubt not will be found among 
that number, who with their lives in their hands, go furth 
to proclaim the word of life to perishing sinners. 

[ Youth's Penny Gazette. 




















Parental. 
THE LITTLE SMOKER. 


Julian went with his parents to spend their summer in a 
pleasant country village. The house in which they were 
going to live, was near a large shady arbor, where Julian 
ofien saw the laboring people, after their work was done, 
sit smoking tobacco. 

Julian thought this looked very grand ; and often asked 
his mother to let him smoke a little; but she had always 
forbidden it, telling him it would make him sick. How- 
ever, Julian, instead of believing his mother, as he onght 
to have done, thought as many children would, that be- 
cause men smoked, and were not made sick, he would 
not be made so, but he was mistaken, as you will see, 

One evening, he borrowed a pipe, and having filled it 
with tobacco, he laid alive coal on the top, and puffed 
away. 

J alian's mother had seen the whole of this disobedience 
without his suspecting it. ‘‘ He would not hear, and now 
he must feel,” thought she to herself, and taking care not 
to disturb him in his enjoyment, she sat down near the 
arbor where he could not see her. 

Julian smoked on bravely, but oh, how strangely his 
head felt? ‘The tobacco began to make him very stupid! _ 
soon everything swam before his eyes; his head ached 
dreadfully ; his ears rang; the pipe fell from his trembling 
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little hands, and he was so very sick, that it seemed to him 
as if he were dying. , 

Then he began to cry and groan, as if his heart were 
breaking. He had fallen off from the bench on which he 
sat, and lay on the ground pale and trembling in all his 
limbs. His mother, who had forseen all this, and knew 
very well that the sickness would do Julian no great harm, 
but only make him feel badly for a little while, sat wait- 
ing till it should come to the worst. Then she lifted 
him gently up, and, when he came to his senses, how sorry 
the poor boy felt? He was laid carefully in bed, his moth- 
er gave him sume hot lemonade, and afier a few hours 
he slept quietly, but not till after he hud had a great many 
uncomfortable feelings. 


Editorial. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


THE SAILOR BOY. 

Let me for a moment call your attention to an affair which 
took place in the town of Dover, N. H. Through fear that this 
may fall under the eye of some of the relatives of the boy, of 
whom I am about to speak, I shall be under the necessity of 
using fictitious names. : 

Charley Green wasa lad of fourteen years, of prepossessing 
appearance ; possessed with faculties of mind, equal, if not su- 
perior toany of his schoolmates; yet I am pained to say was 
rude, roguish, and wild. Charley went to school,and often read 
and contemplated with pleasure, of the life ofa sailor. He often 
read of the blue and beautiful sea, and often manifested a wish 
to become a sailor, and visit foreign countries. He pictured 
to himself, the happy and jolly life of the mariner; and not once 
did he think of the many and perilous dangers to which they 
are subjected. One day as he was returning from school, he 
made a firm determination that he would ask the consent of his 
parents. He made bold to ask his father, and was replied to, as 
many fathers do, with the stern word, “no.” That day Char- 
ley made a firm resolve, to carry out his determination. Soon 
it was whispered round among some of Charley’s favorites, that 
he intended to abscond. One calm summers ‘day, when he 
thouglit it least possible for his friends to suspect him, he slily 
went into the cars, and was soon in the city of Boston. 

His first movement after his arrival, was, to purchase false 
whiskers, &c., to disguise himself, and indeed, even Charley 
himself, hardly knew who he was. He altered his name from 
Charley Greento Charley Tr ty; and was successful in ob- 
taining employment on board a merchant vessel, bound for 
Liverpool, When far away from home, from friends, from land, 
and from everything that was dear, poor Charley wept. Forthe 
first time he felt that he had sinned. The smiles of a kind 
mother could not beam upon him; the generosity of a father 
could. not be bestowed upon him; the influence of friends could 
not save him from his unhappy situation; but, he was destined 
as he thought, todrag out a miserable life, far from friends or 
relatives. One day as he was walking the quarter deck, he 
was suddenly struck with the idea, thet if he could once more 
be within the walls of his father’s house, he would never leave 
them. He vainly wished he had never attempted to realize the 
comforts of a sailor; for he did not know the hardships of such 
a life, and truly might he wish himself again in company with 
his school-fellows, that he might tell them, that he had looked 
at the bright side of the picture only. 

One day, as he was arranging his false wearing apparel, his 
employer came suddenly upon him, and after finding out the 
whole. story, he told.Charley that he should be set ashore, the 
first port they touched! What could be the feelings of poor 
Charley. Every playmate of his happy days flashed vividly 
across his mind! Again and again, did he wish himself at 
home, enjoying the comforts that every home affords. One 
pleasant day as he was sent aloft, he accidentally slipped, and 
the sudden jerk of the hand rope caused it to give way, and 
Charley made a quick descent through the air, into the dark 
blue sea, where the restless wave still continues to roll over 
his body. He is lost! yes, irrecoverably lost; and has left 
many a friend and relative to mourn for him. The dark blue 
waters of the Atlantic still roll over the body of poor Charley 
Green. Thus ends the life of the sailor boy; and here ends 
our story. 

Reader, there is a moral to this story, and we leave it to you 
to make it. 




















THE FATHERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

Our readers, both old and young, we hope will carefully read 
the sketches under the head of Biography, which we are now 
giving in course. They are written by a gentleman of talents, 
and the facts are drawn from authentic sources. While piety, 
liberty and learning, are estimated among men, the history of 
the Pilgrim Fathers will ever be regarded with the deepest in- 
terest. 

In the “Life of Edward Winslow,” (page 150) by mistake of 
the compositor, the words “the Third Governor in New Eng- 
land” was inserted. It should have been omitted. 
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LETTER FROM AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 
Sheffield, Mass., Jan. 11, 1849. 
Mr. N. Wituis:—Dear Sir,—I have seven children, the 
youngest of whom iseighteen years. I began to take the Com- 
anion for the oldest, more than 20 years ago, if I mistake not, 














and it has been continued, down to the youngest, and also for 
three or four years past, been taken by my grand-children. 
Within the 20 years, various papers for children aud youth have 
been published, but I have not seen one which, as a whole, was 
so well calculated to benefit the young as the Companion; and 
I wonder why hundreds and thousands more parents, and heads 
of families do not avail themselves of this cheap method of stor- 
ing the minds of the young with the most useful lessons of mo- 
rality and piety. | Yours, respectfully, James Braprorp. 














Variety. 








THE DISCONTENTED BITTERN. 


A Fasie.—A bittern was dissatisfied with his condition. He 
did not love to be living in swamps, and eating all mauner of 
reptiles. lie wanted to live in the orchard like the robin, and 
bea favorite with every body. “Bitterns can sing as well as 
robins,” said he; “and | have no notion of being confined to a 
marsh, and Catching fever and ayue all my days.” Sw he start- 
ed for the orchard, partly flying and partly ranning at full speed, 
and detennined to build lim a house hke the robin, un an apple 
tree. He was engaged inthis business the next day, when sume 
one from the cottaye near by, saw hin, and shot hii, so that his 
wing was broken, Then he wasglad to hobdbie back to his old 
home in the swamp, and go to edung frogs and worms again. 

Morau.—Sometiwes when we complain of our condiwon in 
life, Provwence allows us to change it, but shows us that we 
were perhaps quite as well off before. [Theodore Thinker. 

—_—_~>—— 


ANECDOTE OF DR. GILL. 


Some eighty years ago, a very zealous professor of religion 
in one of our churches ib Engiand, weut to Dr. Gill, and tid 
him she had comechingiilinn: him, and she considered it her 
duty to reprove him. : 

* Well, wy good lady,’ said he, * what is the difficulty ? 

‘Why, sir, £ think your bands are too long’ 

‘Ah, do you? I have never thought anytiing about it; I will 
get a pair of scissors, and will thuuk you to cut off as much as 
you think best.’ 

She replied, ‘I hope you will not be offended.’ 

‘Not at all, not at all, madam,’ he replied. 

Without much ceremony she folded and cut off quite a large 
piece of the bands. 

‘Are you now satisfied? look again and see; perhaps you 
had better cut off a little more while you are about it, and be 
satisfied.’ 

‘I donot know but I had, I think it is still rather long,’ and 
she cut offa second piece, saying, ‘ There { think that will do” 

‘ Well, my friend, said the doctor, ‘I must now tell you I have 
something against you.’ 

* Have you, sir, she exclaimed, ‘ what is it?” 

‘I think your tongue is rather too long, and you had better 
let me cut oifa piece of it” 


—~——. 


A BROTHER AND SISTER'S JOY. 


By the evangelical efforts in Ireland, a young Catholic fe- 
male was converted to Christ. ‘Ine iron-hearted priest insisted 
that her parents should at once disown her; but again he told 
them to take her back, and try to win her to the papal religion 
by kindness, As they pleaded with her with tears not to destroy 
her own soul, and break their hearts, she said she could bear 
her mother’s tears, but it was hard to see her futher weep over 
her, and nothing could induce her to give up her Saviour. The 
priest then bid them ship her for the United States, where she 
had a brother who wasa violent Catholic. They were barely 
permitted to see her on board. She was borne to her brother, 
who received her most affectionately: but she knew she could 
not long conceal her change, and thought she had better make 
it known at once, even though he should drive her from him. 
She summoned energy and told him the truth, when filled with 
emotion, he instantly exclaimed, “My dear sister, this is just 
what I wished to tell you. Ihave found the Gospel here in 
America, and it is three weeks since I have had peace in be- 
lieving.” They praised and magnified the Lord together, as 
new-born subjects of Christ here in this land of freedom. 

[Am. Messenger. 


—— 
‘THE SABBATH WANUAL DOING ITS WORK. 


A colporteur in Delaware gave the Sabbath Manual toa man 
who was in the habit of running his paper mi! on the Sabbath, 
It was the means of convincing him that he was a sinner be- 
fore God, and that it was wrong for him to labor on the Sab- 
bath, He and his workmen now rest on that day. A lady, by 
reading this book, found her course of life reproved by it, and 
now, with her family, is trying to keep holy the Sabbath-day. 
An impenitent young man, whom he supplied with books and 
tracts, is now rejoicing in hope.—Jb. 


a 
THE BIBLE. a 
_A German colporteur in Pittsburg writes, “1 tol#fa Catho- 
lic family, who maintained that my Bible was not correct, to 
buy a Catholic version. ‘They did so, and sent for me in order 
to compare the two translations. I went, atid found seven 
Catholics assembled. _I spent three hours with them, and thanks 
to God, three of the seven were convinced of the truth, I have 
great confidence that God has commenced a work in their hearts. 


(1b. 
A SCRIPTURE PROMISE. 


A colporteur in expressing his thagkfulness for the conversion 
of one of his sons, adds, “ Some of my friends thought my ab- 
sence from my family would be a great disadvantage to them; 
but it has pleased the Lord to convert my two eldest sons, and 
the third is serious; thus fulfilling the promise,‘ He that water- 
eth, shall he watered also himse!f’ ”—Jb, 

> 


A GAMBLER. 


“Sir,” said a lady to Mr. Romaine, “I like the doctrine you 
preach, and think I can give up every thing but one.” “What 
is that, madam?” “Cards sir.” “ You think you could not 
be happy without them ?” “No,sir, I could not.” “ Then, mad- 
am. they are your God, and to them you must look for salvation.” 
This pointed and faithful reply is said to have issued in her 








conversion.—Jb, 


KOSCIUSKO. 


The celebrated Polish General, Kosciusko, wished to send 
sone bottles of good wine toa clergyman at Solothorn; and, 
as he hesitated to send them by his servant, lest he should 
smuggle a part, he gave the commission to a young man of the 
name of Zeltner, and desired him to take the horse which he 
himself usually rode. Young Zeltner, on his return, said to 
Kosciusko that he would never ride his horse again, un- 
less he gave his purse at the same time. Kosciusko asked 
what he meant? He replied, “As soon as a poor man on the 
road takes off his hat, and asks for charity, the horse im. 
mediately stands still, and will not stir till something is given 
to the petitioner, and,as I had no money about me, I wag 
obliged to make a motion as if I were giving something in or- 
der to satisfy the horse. A higher eulogium could hardly be 
pronounced on the Polish hero. [Lady's Newspaper, 


a 
AN ATHEIST. 


Amid the sublime scenery of the Alps, a wretch had the 
hardihood to write over against hix name, inthe Album kept for 
visitors, “An Atheist.” It caught the eye of a minister who fol. 
lowed, when he at once wrote under it, “If an atheist, a fool, 
if not a lar.” [Am. Messenger, 


—— 


IS THERE A GOD? 


The eccentric John Randolph once ascended a lofty point of 
the Blue Ridge, to see the sunrise. The scene was one of 
great snblimity, and it overwhelmed him with the sense of ¢ 
present Deity. “Jack,” said Randolph to the servant who. ac- 
companied him, “ifany body hereafter says there is no God, 
tell him he ites.—Ib. 


—— 


JUVENILE DRUNKENNESS. 


A man was arrested a few days since, in Boston, for selling on 
Sunday two glasses of gin and two of brandy, to two boys, not 
more than twelve years of age. One of the boys was found 
drunk upou an old shed, and was so « xcited by the liquor that he 
went into violent fits, requiring the whole strength of the officer 
to hold him. The villain was fined twenty dollars and costs. 

—— 

The “ king’s evil,” is not much known in this country, and 

is now becoming rare even in Europe. 


Poetry. 
ORIGINAL. 


LINES TO MY MOTHER. 


The sun is slowly sinking, mother, 
Adown the rosy sky ; : 

And twilight’s shadowy hour is stealing 
Like a gentle vision by: 

While evening’s still and placid sway 

Succeeds the reign of golden day. 


I hear my comrades’ merry voice, 
And they are seeking me ; 
But ’tis the hour, my gentle mother, 
When [ love to think of thee. 
And thoughts come thronging thick and fast 
As memories of the living past. 


I see thy well known face, mother, 
Thou lookest on me now, 

With thy speaking eyes, thy beaming smile, 
And thy pale, calm, lofty brow; 

*And thy thin hand I almost feel, 

As thy words again will o’er me steal. 


Thou art not old, my gentle mother, 
Chill age has not been there, 
To mar the beauty of thy form 
Or bleach thy raven hair. 
I have heard thee say thy youth was o’er, 
But thou art lovely as before. 
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Yet I know that thou art changed, mother, 
For the heavy hand of care 

And weary watchings, e’en for me, 
Have left their impress there ; 

Stern sickness oft has laid thee low, 

And pain has rent that throbbing brow, 


But thou hast been the same, mother, 
Through all my life, to me; 

Thou hast reared me from the dawn of life 
These happy days to see. 

Thou scarcely of thyself hast thought, 

But never was thy child furgot. 


I have been an erring child, mother, 
A strangely wayward child; 

And seemed to thee, O patient one, 
With folly’s madness wild. 

And thou fur me hast prayed and wept, 

While in unconsciousness I slept. 


But there are hours, e’en now, mother, 
When the past will live again ; 

When from these eyes, the burning tears 
Will fall like April rain ; 

As with my streaming eyes, the while, 

I see thy calm, furgiving smile. 


And now J am away, mother, 
Though I am happy here, 
And thy unworthy child has found 
A friendly atmosphere ; 
Yet, O, who is like thee, mother, 
In hours that thou hast known, 
To wipe the tears frem my streaming eyes, 
Nor harshly term the rising sighs 
Of thy long absent one! 


Then take these simple lines, mother, 
This rude, unstudied lay, 

For the shades of night are veiling 
The last, faint beam of day. 


But when this hour returns, mother, 
Thou wilt remember then, 

As her mantle o’er busy day she throws 

And my heart has found its calm repose, 


I shail think of thee again. Turse: 
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